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For a number of years it has been our custom to send out a 
special booklet announcing the work of our Summer School for 
teachers. Regular subscribers to THE BULLETIN have not received these 
announcements unless they are teachers. From time to time our readers, 
noticing references to the Summer School, have asked what it is all 
about. In order that all may know, we are devoting this issue to the 
School of 1922. 

Each year sees a large increase in the number of special classes 
for retarded children, in the public schools of the country. Indeed in 
many foreign countries such classes are established. The result is a 
growing demand for especially trained teachers. 

As the world wide movement for the care of the feeble-minded 
grows and as methods of examining and testing are becoming more 
efficient the number of children needing expert care and training is 
increasing. Well equipped special classes with trained teachers are 
getting most satisfactory results and from such classes, the teachers 
in the regular primary grades are finding the answers to many of their 
problems of teaching and discipline. 

Until a child is definitely found to be defective, many parents 
prefer to have the child at home, attending such a class rather than in 
an institution. From the economic standpoint the tax payer finds it 
cheaper to provide a special class for a child (the community being 
taxed for schooling only, while the parents provide food, clothing and 
home) rather than an institution where all of these are charged to the 
state. Many Boards of Education seeing the economy of this plan 
provide scholarships for their teachers in our Summer School. 
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General Outline of Summer School 


For more than a year the Director has been contributing to THE 
BULLETIN a series of letters giving in an informal manner an insight 
into institution affairs. These have been addressed to “Robinson,” who 
is supposed to be the superintendent of a newly opened institution. 
The following letter was published several months ago but is here 
reprinted as a part of this year’s announcement. 


My dear Robinson: 

Our Summer School is intended to give such training and infor- 
mation as will be of help to teachers who have or expect to have 
classes for backward or feeble-minded children. We occasionally have 
school superintendents or principals and sometimes regular class teach- 
ers, and students of psychology who want some light on the treatment 
and training of such children as we have in our institution. 

There have been about fifteen sessions of our Summer School. 
The first was held in 1903 and the course was given to our own teach- 
ers as a sort of experiment. They felt that it was worth while and we 
realized that it helped us to clarify and classify our own ideas by pre- 
senting them to others in class room style. 

The idea did not really grow up in our own minds. It was after 
a visit from Earl Barnes of Philadelphia that some of the seeds he had 
planted, began to sprout. He had said that many of the things we 
were doing and the methods we were practicing could be used with but 
slight modification, for normals. He was also much interested in the 
number of visitors we were having and the fact that they so often went 
away regretting that they did not have a longer time to stay so he sug- 
gested our giving them a short course. 

After much discussion among ourselves we concluded to really try 
it out and see if there were teachers in the public school who could find 
enough material to justify giving six weeks of vacation time to study 
the problems of mental deficiency. There were probably not over a dozen 
“special” classes in this section of the country and we tried to get in 
touch with the teachers of all of them. The net result was five 
students, one from Vineland and four from the State of New York. 
We brought them right into the life of The Training School and it is 
interesting now to look back upon their attitude toward institution 
life and the children. I doubt if any one of them really unpacked her 
trunk until after the first week or ten days. One said, with the air 
of having settled a difficult question, “Well I unpacked my things to- 
day and I’m going to stay the entire six weeks.” This was at the end 
of the second week. She confessed that she had been very much 
afraid of the harm the children might do her and had been ready to fly 
at a moment’s notice. Gradually they felt more at home and even to- 
day we have no more loyal and enthusiastic alumnae than the members 
of the class of ’04. 
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In those days we had no department of Research and so our work 
did not have the scientific background it now has. Mrs. Nash, the head 
of our Educational department, did all of the direct teaching. The 
students went right into our class rooms and took charge of classes 
under Mrs. Nash’s instruction, with our best trained girls as assistants. 
Even in those early days we came to realize that the study of our 
methods was secondary to a thorough understanding of the children. 
Several years later Goddard made the comparision of the understanding 
of the automobile. “Think,” he said, “of an automobile passing you 
at sixty miles an hour. Your chief concern is to get out of the way 
and avoid the dust. You can understand almost nothing of the ma- 
chine unless you are quite an expert on autos and even so you can tell 
but little about it. In such a way does the understanding of the men- 
tal activities of the exceptionally bright child pass the teacher and 
parent.” 


“If the auto passes at twenty-five miles an hour, one may note its 
make, recognize the passengers and perhaps know how the engine is 
working. (Here we may make the comparision with the normal child.) 
When it goes by at five miles an hour one may walk alongside, step 
on of off the running board, note the tires, raise the hood and look in- 
side and recognize or learn many things about the engine and parts and 
the better mechanician one is the more he will know. So it is with 
the student and the retarded child.” 

“If the machine be standing still; then a good mechanic can take 
it apart and put it together again. He can study it and start it and 
learn all that his abiliy permits about it. So we feel about the study 
of the mental activities of the mentally deficient child. We may find 
answers to ‘how’ and ‘why’ and ‘what to do’ if our child be moving 
slowly enough or be stopped, and if we know how.” 


Soon we felt the need of a Department of Research. It was es- 
tablished about 1906 and to this day has contributed a large part to- 
ward the success of the Summer School. When you get your own 
Summer School going, for I presume you expect to have one, you will 
be pleased to find that the students will delve into the mysteries of the 
scientific side. “How you can actually test mentality?” is not as mys- 
terious now as it was a few years ago, nevertheless they are eager to 
know how to proceed. They also want to know the steps taken by 
those who first devised mental tests. And when they find the simpli- 
city of it all they challenge it at every step. They have met very prac- 
tical problems and feel that their experience must square up with the 
scientist’s findings. 

I must make it plain to you right here, that in a six weeks’ course 
you must not try to make trained examiners. No greater harm can 
be done to your course and to your institution than to try to fit people 
to go out and attempt to make mental diagnoses. But they can be 
taught to know and evaluate the different methods of examining, they 
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can be put much more on the alert in considering their children as in- 
dividuals and from every angle. They will soon realize that a thorough 
understanding of each child is the most important single thing for a 
teacher to have. 

This will not mean merely the getting of a “mental age” or an 
“intelligence quotient.” They will want to know what the regular 
physician finds as to general physical conditions. They will want a 
specialist’s opinion on eyes and ears, nose and throat. They will have 
a report from the dentist on teeth and in certain cases they will want 
to hear from the endocrinologist, from those who are studying focal 
infections, from those who are finding disturbing conditions because 
of improperly functioning large intestines and many other physical 
facts. The psychiatrist too must be called upon, for there are many 
cases of instability which do not yet amount to a psychosis as well as 
actual psychotic conditions that need the expert. 

Above all they will insist that each child have a complete psycho- 
logical examination to the end that they may know where he is, with 
what he is mentally endowed and where and how they may take him. 

By the time you have given them a comprehensive view of the 
whole scentific field they will have learned that if they are to under- 
stand the children given into their hands, they must know them from 
wmany different angles. They will then go out as advocates for the 
establishment of clinics and will not be at all satisfied with a perfunc- 
tory medical inspection made by only one person whose chief concern 
is, and should be, the enforcement of sanitation and cleanliness, the 
prevention of ordinary ills and the spread of contagion and the giving 
of assistance in the sorting out of those who for some physical or men- 
tal reason are unable to fully profit with the regular instruction in the 
regular classes. 

When your students first come to you you will find them inclined 
to look upon the school room work as rather common place. That is 
to say, they may feel that they have been doing something of the sort 
all of the year. But as the days go by they come to realize that they 
are not there to study woodwork or basketry, domestic science or Eng- 
lish, but that they are to understand the reaction of children of this type 
to these branches and again they will get a new light on child life and 
a child’s attitude toward the things that are presented to it. It is a 
real joy to us to see more and more appreciation of the fact that they 
are learning to teach children rather than to teach subjects. From 
this angle each branch takes on a new interest and we find that even 
experienced teachers want to take the last week or two to learn directly 
from our own teachers just how they go about presenting their work. 
You will probably follow our plan and devote the school period each 
day during the last week or two to having the Summer School students 
as pupils in your regular classes, in place of the children. 

It is important, however, to remember that you cannot nope to 
give courses in basketry, domestic science, nature study and the rest 
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and also a snappy effective course in child study. We tried a number 
of years ago to meet the requirements of the New Jersey Special Cer- 
tificate and gave courses of so many hours in physical culture and 
manual training of various kinds, but. decided that it is really attempting 
to spread it out too thin to try to give several diversified courses in 
six weeks. The students now observe how our own teachers present 
the work of English fundamentals, kindergarten, physical work, gar- 
dening and the various lines of manual training, but they are learning 
the manner of presentation, the methods of approach and the reactions 
of the children, not taking training in these subjects. 

The work of the scientific and of the educational departments are 
most important yet it is essential that you have presented to your stu- 
dents the social viewpoint, because for all practical purposes the work 
that these teachers do in their schools and in their community or State 
is much more of a social than of an educational or scientific character. 
You must, therefore, see that they get accurate knowledge as to the 
bearing of mental retardation or deficiency upon truancy, delinquency 
and crime. They should appreciate how much the presence of mental 
deficients affects efficiency in occupation. They must know that their 
pupils, untrained in habits of obedience and industry, are likely to drift 
into the ranks of idleness and indigency. On the other hand they need 
to know of the success of those who have had a period of training such 
as they can give, and have then undertaken to live in their own 
homes. 

We have always felt that a good, live, enthusiastic special school 
teacher who knows the drag of the mentally deficient can be of great 
help to the juvenile court, the social organizations and the school 
authorities of her community if she has had a chance to learn the 
causes and consequences of feeble-mindedness. 

There is one other thing of which you must not lose sight, and 
that is the spiritual uplift that your institution will receive from hav- 
ing a number of eager, enthusiastic young women come and live with 
your people and pupils for six weeks. As you will come to know, if 
it is not already evident, institution life has a tendency to narrow one’s 
point of view and make one self-centered. This is especially so for 
those of your staff who do not take much interest in life outside the 
institution, or whose duties do not take them out, we find that those 
forty or sixty outsiders who come to live right in the heart of the 
work are a wonderful stimulation. They eat in the staff dining-room, 
changing from table to table several times during the summer, and 
so meeting all of the staff. They take part in entertainments and 
games and visit cottage shop and field asking questions and telling 
experiences, all of which means the presentation of a new point of 
view to our folks. 

One more thing they do, they bring out the best in all of us. In 
one lecture we tell them of our ideals, and they take it for granted that 
we are doing things in this ideal manner, and because they expect it 
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of us, we endeavor to do it. So we too are stimulated to do our best 
when we tell them of smiles, or of gentle voices, or of requests instead 
of commands, or of a hand that caresses but never strikes, or of a 
personality” that is ever welcome. We later come to realize that we 
have planted seed that grows and flourishes and produces fruit in our 
own actions as well as in those of the summer students. 


Of course there is considerable work about it. You cannot bring 
forty or sixty extra people even into a large institution without dis- 
commoding some one. You must provide comfortable quarters and 
good meals. Your laundry will have a bit extra work because of the 
extra bedding and the like. We have four small cottages in which the 
students live. These are occupied by the boys during the remainder 
of the year, but as they were originally erected for summer students 
and are known as the “Summer Cottages” the boys feel the privilege 
of getting in after the students go, rather than feeling that they are 
being turned out to let the students in. 

Besides all of the work that has to be done to give your institution 
children picnics, camping and other vacation “doings” it is well to plan 
for something for the Summer School students for their Saturdays. 
We usually visit the local county institutions, the glass factories, the 
nearby colonies and take one day at the seashore. We do this so that 
those who have given up their summer for study, may feel that there 
is a little vacation to be squeezed in six weeks of pretty solid work. 

Yes by all means have a Summer School, you owe it to yourself 
and to your State and you will find it most worth while. 


Sincerely yours, 


The Institution 


As you pass between the stone pillars marking the entrance, and 
traverse the tree-lined avenue to the Administration Building, you have 
the impression of entering a park. Near at hand are the cottages for 
the girls. Beyond, to the east, is the Chandler Hospital, capable of 
caring for fifty children and modern and complete in every way. Some- 
what nearer is the School Building with its fifteen rooms devoted to 
the various lines of training. Across the roadway is Garrison Hall 
with assembly room, play hall and rooms for the kindergarten classes 
and the band. A play field adjoins this building on the north and the 
children’s flower gardens stretch off to the south. 

Occupying the center of the hollow square in which the main 
buildings are laid out, are the power plant, the laundry and the store 
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building and shops. Along the south line are found the cottages for 
boys. There are in all thirteen residence buildings for the children. 
To the southeast is the Research Laboratory with its very complete 
library, its study and examination rooms, and beside it the four little 
cottages occupied by the Summer School students. 


Off to the southwest are the stables, the dairy barn, with sixty 
head of cattle, the poultry plant, with several thousand chickens, green- 
houses, cannery, paint shop and carpenter shop. There are lawns around 
each building and in all there are about two hundred and fifty acres 
of farm lands, orchards and truck gardens. 


We have more than five hundred children of both sexes, of various 
grades of intelligence ranging in physical age from five to fifty and in 
mental age from one to twelve years. 


The Menantico Colony is four miles from the parent institution. 
One hundred of the larger boys live here on a tract of land of eight 
hundred acres. They are reclaiming the land and doing farming and 
stock raising on a larger scale. 


Two great ideals stand ever before us: 


First, that the Training School shall in every possible way devote 
its energies to the interests of those whose minds have not developed 
normally. 


Second, that given Happiness first, all else follows. 


Location 


The Training School is about one mile east of the Borough of 
Vineland, which is thirty-five miles from Philadelphia on the West 
Jersey and Seashore Railroad (Pennsylvania System), with almost 
hourly trains from Philadelphia, where connections may be made from 
New York, the South and West. The ferry should be taken from the 
foot of Market Street, Philadelphia. This lands one in the Camden 
Terminal from which the electric trains bring you to Vineland. The 
Central Railway of New Jersey runs two trains daily from the West 
Twenty-third Street ferries in New York. 


Vineland has a population of about sixteen thousand. It is in the 
southern end of the New Jersey pine belt and is about one hour by 
train from Atlantic City and two hours from Wildwood-by-the-Sea. 
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Plan of Work 


follow the schedule below: 


8.40 to 9.20. Seminar, Mon., Wed. & Thurs. 
Children’s Assemb.,Tues. & Fri. 


9.20 to 10.30. Group A. School 
Group B. Laboratory 


11.00 to 12.00. Groups A & B, Lecture Hour 
12.30 to 1.15. Dinner 


2.20 to 3.30. Group B. School 
Group A. Laboratory 





6.00 to 6.30. Supper 


Students are expected to use note books. 
There are quizzes and assigned reading. 


from Garrison Hall. 


lecture periods. 


not furnish. 
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The class is divided into two major groups, A and B. They 


Garrison Hall. 
Garrison Hall. 


School Building. 
Laboratory Building. 


Garrison Hall. 
Maxham Cottage. 


School Building. 
Laboratory Building. 


| 4.00 to 5.00. Groups A & B, Lecture Hour Garrison Hall. 


Maxham Cottage. 


The Laboratory is about three minutes walk from the residence 
cottages and the School Buildings and Garrison Hall about five 
minutes from the Laboratory; Maxham Cottage is about three minutes 


The morning seminar is conducted by the Principal of the 
School and gives an excellent opportunity to discuss in an informal 
way many matters that would ordinarily be missed at the regular 


The Children’s Assembly is perhaps the most opportune time to 
see the children at their best. Assembly has been held for twenty 
years. There has never been a set program and yet the interest never 
seems to lag. They sing, dance, do stunts, play solos and otherwise 
have an opportunity to appear before their fellows. Children whose 
mentality is not great enough to have them “appear” in a regular 
entertainment, have a chance to get “on the stage” at this time. It is 
truly a real chance to see beneath the surface and tp get an under- 
standing of individuals that even the best of laboratory methods does 


The time given in the class rooms is devoted to observation of 
methods of instruction and discipline, studies of individual children 
in their different classes and the application of educational measure- 
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ments to retarded children. The aims of special education, the 
organization of special classes, the limits and aptitudes of defectives 
are found here in practical application and are discussed in the lectures. 
This is not intended to be a course in manual training, physical 
culture, etc., but is a short intensive course designed to assist teachers 
in the successful conduct of their classes and to give them a better 
understanding of their children and their reactions and possibilities. 





In the laboratory the students learn to apply group tests, condensed 
and brief scales as well as other prediagnostic aids. There are in- 
tensive personality and social studies involving methodical observation 
of behavior. There are demonstration clinics showing types of de- 
fectives and the application and interpretation of the Binet, Porteus 
and other standard tests. 

This also is intended to show the practical use of the various 
methods of intelligence measurement with a discussion of case his- 
tories, examination of reports and treatment of data. 

This Course is not intended to make mental diagnosticians. Its 
aims are to aid the student in more efficient observation of children, 
intelligent appreciation of mental test results and knowledge of under- 
lying principles in the treatment of mentally retarded children. 





In addition to the Seminars and discussions on the more intimate 
lines of school and laboratory work, two periods each day are given 
to lectures. 

One series is on the history and development of work with mental 
deficients ; methods of care, treatment and training; the causes of and 
the methods for the prevention of this condition; the aims and results 
of the work and its bearing upon sociology and education. 

A second series is designed to make the student familiar with the 
comparative psychology of feeble-mindedness. 

A third has to do with play, entertainment, games and the social 
activities of the children. 

A fourth deals with heredity and home environment, the relation 
between mental defect and delinquency and the teacher’s relation to 
the community and to the organizations of the state. 

As a part of our cooperation with Lehigh University, Miss Helen 
G. Peppard, Director of Speech Work for the State of Pennsylvania, 
who is this year associated with the Lehigh Extension Courses, will 
lecture on Speech Disorders. 
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Certification and Credits 
By Lehigh University Bethlehem, Pa. 

During the past seventeen years the courses given at the Training 
School at Vineland have frequently been presented by our students in 
partial fulfilment of the work required for a bachelor’s degree at lead- 
ing colleges and universities, and have been accepted. This, however, 
has called for much correspondence and explanation. Further, students 
have not beforehand felt assured as to the action that colleges would 


take in the matter. 
For this reason, and also because of the increasing importance to 


teachers of certificates of collegiate credit, the Training School has 
recognized the propriety of closer relationship with some representative 
college or university. Our associations with Lehigh University have 
been many and pleasant. We are assured of the deep interest of the 
Lehigh Department of Psychology and Education in the problems of 
mental diagnosis and the education of the sub-normal; we look upon 
the work of the University Summer Session as in some respects an 
interesting supplementation of our own work; we learn that the 
University and the Department can keep in sufficiently close touch with 
our work to justify an estimate of its worth in terms of collegiate 
credit ; and we know that the standards of the University are high.and 
are so recognized everywhere. 

We therefore, entered upon a definite arrangement with the 
University for the summer of 1921, so that our courses were adopted 
by the University as courses in its Extension Department. The ar- 
rangement was found satisfactory and is renewed for the Summer 
Session of 1922. Students in our Summer Session may, therefore, 
enroll as students of the University Extension courses for a nominal 
extra fee of $5.00. If they complete satisfactorily the work of our 
Summer Session they will receive credit for eight term hours in under- 
graduate studies, three in Mental Diagnosis and five in the Education 
of Subnormal Children. For these courses they will receive a certificate 
of the University, bearing the University seal, as in any other Exten- 


sion Course of the University. 
This privilege will be open to graduates of a recognized high 


school, or to those of equivalent preparation. Students who desire such 
University credit must apply for it at the beginning of the session. 
If an application is refused the extra fee will be returned. 

The Training School grants a special certificate to all who suc- 
cessfully complete the course. h 
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Enrollment and Expenses 


As all of the students live at the Training School it is necessary 
to limit the number in the class to sixty. 

The work is so articulated as to make it a complete unit: Students 
will, therefore, be admitted only for the entire course. None can be 
received for part time. 

Anyone holding a license to teach or those engaged in institutional 


or other similar work can be admitted to the class. 


A registration fee of Five Dollars must accompany the applica- 
tion. This will be credited as a part of the total fee of One Hundred 
and Twenty-five Dollars (plus five dollars for those who wish uni- 
versity credit) for the six weeks, or returned if the applicant is not 
accepted; but if application is accepted the registration fee is not 
returnable after June Ist. The fee covers all charges for tuition, board 
and lodging, but does not include laundering. 


Applications must be made on the blank provided for the purpose. 

Students cannot be received before Monday, July 10th, but all 
will be expected to arrive on that day. 

Arrangements for hauling baggage can be made with bus men 
at the station. Each trunk should be plainly marked with owner’s 


name. 
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Summer School Staff 


E. R. Johnstone, Director. 

C. Emerson Nash, Superintendent. 

Mrs. Alice M. Nash, Education. 
(Assisted by members of the teaching staff.) 

Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D., Psychology. 

G. E. Stevenson, M. D., Psychiatry. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, Assistant Psychologist. 
Miss Stella R. Pearson, Research Fellow. 
Miss Elizabetn A. Macfarlane, Research Assistant. 

Helen F. Hill, Director of Extension. 

Percy Hughes, Ph. D., Director Department of Philosophy, Psy- 
chological Education, Lehigh University. 

Miss Helen G. Peppard, Pennsylvania State Director of Speech 
Work, Lehigh University. 


Each year we have several special lectures on allied topics. 
Speakers cannot be announced at this time. In 1921 lectures were given 
by: 
Dr. Edgar A. Doll, State Psychologist, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. S. D. Ludlum, Farmington Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alexander Johnson, Southern Division American Red Cross, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Percy Hughes, Department of Psychology, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. W. S. Cornell, Chief Medical Inspector of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—— Jatho, State Department of Charities and Corrections, 

nd. 

Dr. Clara Towne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Thorne, Superintendent State Institution for Feeble-minded 

Women, Vineland, N. J. 
Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of Public Institutions, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Cornelia Maytrott, State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 
Harold Bixler, Vocational Guidance Officer, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Suggested Reading 


For those who wish to do some preparatory reading the following 


will be helpful: 


Clinical Studies in Feeble-mindedness. 
Badger. 


Education of Defectives in the Public Schools. 
World Book Company. 


How Children Learn. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence. 
Princeton University Press. 


Mental Deficiency. 
Wm. Wood & Co. 


Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal. 
Dodd Mead & Co. 
Extension Dept. Training School. 


Studies in Mental Deviations. (On sale about 
May lst.) Extension Department, 
Training School. 


The Backward Baby. 
Rebman Company. 


The Boston Way. 
Boston, Mass. 


Individual Delinquent. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


The Measurement of Intelligence. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Types of Mental Defectives. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


Current Numbers of “Mental Hygiene”. 


The 


Doll, Edgar A. 
Anderson, Meta L. 
Freeman, Frank N. 
Goddard, Henry H. 
Tredgold, A. T. 


Goddard, Henry H. 


Porteus, S. D. 


Sheffield, Herman B. 

Dept. of Special 
Education. 

Healy, William. 


Terman, Lewis M. 


Barr, Martin W. & 
Maloney, E. F. 


The following reprints may be obtained from the Extension De- 


partment of the Training School: 
Condensed Guide to the Binet Tests. 
Porteus Tests—Vineland Revision. 


A Study of the Personality of Defectives with a Social Rating 


Scale. 
Educational Treatment of Defectives. 
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An Institution Day 


While THE BULLETIN wishes to be the medium for getting before 
its readers the scientific and administrative work of The Training 
School, it also wishes to give those little personal touches which after 
all are of most importance to those whose children are here. We 
want and need all of the information we can get about this condition 
and what to do to prevent or alleviate it. But even more we desire 
that the lives of the children shall be passed usefully and happily. 
The following note from Miss Annie, will, we are sure, be of especial 
interest to the parents.—Editor. 





Sometime ago at executive meeting, you spoke about taking the 
time some day to jot down the actual doings and happenings of one 
day concerning ourselves individually. 

I have tried it three different days, carrying, of course, a pad with 
me and jotting down things as they happened. 

WEDNESDAY : 

8.15 A. M., went to my office, attended to several notes, also 
looked over and attended to some special laundry and mending sent to 
me from different cottages. 

Miss Rolling brought little Freddie in my office to show me how 
nicely he was improving. He walked around my office table holding 
on, of course, to the table. Miss R. kept talking to him to encourage 
him to keep on trying. There is a very marked improvement in him 
since he came here. 

Went to Itard Cottage. As soon as I opened the door I was met 
by Jimmie, who said, you need not feel badly today Miss Annie “cause 
the baby is away up.” (Yesterday when I went there he was giving 
trouble and I noticed the little doll was down so I told him I felt too 
badly to stop to see him.)* Of course I had to stop in the kitchen and 
see what a good boy he now is. 

When I went up to the second floor I heard Topheke say, “Don’t 
tell her, wait till she comes I want to surprise her.” I, of course, made 


a big fuss when I could not find Topheke. When I opened the dormi- 


*A “Letter to Robinson” telling of Jimmie’s kewpie doll and its success 
in his discipline appears in this number of the Bulletin. 
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tory door he was dry scrubbing the floor and said, “See, I told you I 
would suprise you today! How do you like it?” When I told him how 
fine it was he was, of course, all smiles. 

I spent the rest of the morning in the clothes room cleaning out and 
getting ready to close the cottage. 

Returned to Robinson cottage 11.45. Stopped for my mail and 
was pleased to find the enclosed note in my mail box. Of course 
Alfred will have some books sent to him. 

MENANTICO. 


DEAR Miss ANNIE: 

Would you please be kind enough to send me a book 
to read? When I am finished I shall send it back to you. All 
the boys have asked for you. We are having snow out here 
now. Tell Willie and Francis and Patsy I asked for them 
both. Joe asked for you. Much obliged. Thanks just the 
same. 

Your friend, 
ALFRED. 


1.30. Knock at my door saying two ladies in my office to see 
me. When I went I found two mothers and they said they wanted 
to tell me about their boys. (The boys had both been home for Christ- 
mas vacation.) Mrs. H. said she just did not know how to express 
her thanks for the way the Christmas packages that were sent to her 
were wrapped up. (Max had bought a number of gifts for his home 
folks and they all reached there when he was home.) His mother 
said he was just as happy about them all as she was. 

Mrs. F. with tears in her eyes said she enjoyed her boy’s visit 
more this time than she ever did. She said he surprised them at each 
meal time by standing and saying his grace before eating. And each 
evening before he went to bed he insisted on saying his night prayer, 
she seemed so grateful for the improvement in her boy. (These are 
the encouraging things that help us so much. I passed it on to their 
attendants. ) 

After answering the telephone, attending to an errand boy, seeing 
the plumber about some work, it was 3.30 before I left my office. 

On my way to Itard I stopped in Baker Cottage, The attendant, 
Miss Crosby, was not well. She has a bad cold and cannot talk above 
a whisper. It was real interesting to hear several of the boys talking 
in whispers, unconsciously copying her. 
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On my way back from Itard I stopped in Baker Cottage and 
brought the boys to the dining-room for their supper. On the way 
to the dining-room one of the boys, Charlie, whispered in my ear. 
“Don’t forget poor Miss Crosby, will you, and send her some supper, 
’cause she is awfully sick looking.” (I consider her a model attendant 
for those boys, and they all love her.) While standing in line waiting 
for the signal to go to supper, one of the boys, Ezra stepped up to 
me and asked me if I would like to see his O. K. I sort of hesitated 
when he spoke up and said, “Oh! it is all right this trip.” Ezra had 
been giving trouble in school and was changed to the laundry. He 
has caused considerable trouble there also. The last three days his 
O. K.’s were fine and today special mention was made on the back 
of his slip for his good work. I was pleased and added an extra to 
his credit for next store. He hurried to show me his slip at the end 
of the week. 

On my way up to supper, 6.00 P. M., Willie met me and asked 
me to loan him some needles for their phonograph. 

About 7.15 James knocked on my door and wanted to know if 
I would not come to his floor and play a game of dominos. James is an 
expert player. Of course I went and we had a good game. I tried 
to win, but James said, “No fair cheating.” Charlie said he almost 
won the game, James only had three ahead of him. 

All of the groups were in the day-room and it was fine to see 
so many of them doing something. 

The attendant was playing checkers with a group, there were two 
sets of parchesi being played, a number of boys were working on a 
picture puzzle. Frank was reading a story to several boys. A number 
of boys were on the floor counting their marbles. The signal for 
bedtime seemed to come entirely too soon. I was pleased when the 
attendant, Mrs. Kistner, asked me to stay and hear the good-night 
prayer and to see how orderly the boys all were. 

When I reached my room I found a boy waiting to see me. I 
knew there was trouble ahead before he spoke. It was S , some- 
thing had gone wrong at the barn during the day and he wanted me 
to give him permission to go down to the main affice and see the 
Superintendent and get permission to send a night letter home. But 
when I heard .the trouble I was able to settle it as well as poor 
S——’s troubles can be settled. 

I cannot say this is the ending of a “perfect day,” but it is the 
ending of a typical “Institutional Day.” 
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